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the Papal or religious faction, saw this, too, with plea-
sure. They availed themselves of these younger agents
to provoke and inflame his ambition. It was time, they
suggested, that he should be released from the yoke of
his weak and aged but severe father; that he should no
longer live as a slave without any share or influence in
public affairs; the succession, his lawful right, might
now be his own, if he would seize it. What it might be
after his father's death, what rivals might contest it,
who could foresee ? or even in his father's lifetime; for
it depended entirely on his caprice. He had disin-
herited one son, he might another. The son's oath, his
extorted oath of obedience, was itself invalid; for it had
been pledged to an excommunicated person; it was
already annulled by the sentence of the Church.

The Emperor was without the least apprehension, or
even suspicion of this conspiracy. With his son he set
out at the head of an army to punish a certain Count
Theodoric, who had surprised Hartwig the Archbishop
Elect and the Burgrave of Magdeburg on their way to
Liege, where the Prelate was to receive his investiture
from the Emperor. The Papal party had chosen another
Revolt of Archbishop, Henry, who had been already
Henry. expelled from the see of Paderborn. They
had reached Fritzlar, when the Prince Henry suddenly
left his father's camp, fled to Eatisbon, where he was
joined by many of the younger nobles and princes, and
raised the standard of revolt.

No sooner had the Emperor heard of his son's flight
than he sent messengers after messengers to implore
him to respect his solemn oath, to remember his duty
to his father, his allegiance to his sovereign, and not to
expose himself to the scorn and hatred of mankind.
The son sent back a cold reply, that he could have